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THE RUSTIC WREATH. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


I had taken refuge in a harvest field 
belonging to my good neighbor, Farmer 


Creswell. A_ beautiful child: lay on the 
ground at some little distance, whilst a 


_ young girl, resting from the labor of reap- 


ing, was twisting a rustic wreath—enam- 
elled corn-flowers, brilliant poppies, snow- 
white lilly-bines, and light, fragile hare- 
bells, mingled with tufts of the richest 
wheat ears—around its hat. 

There was something in the tender 
youthfulness of these two innocent crea- 
tures, in the pretty, though somewhat fan- 
tastic occupation of the girl, the fresh wild 
tiowers, the ripe and swelling corn, that 
harmonized with the season and the hour, 
and conjured up memories of ‘ Dis and 
Proserpine,” and of all that is gorgeous 
and graceful in old mythology; of the 
lovely Lavinia of our own poet, and of the 
subject of that finest pastoral in the world, 
the far lovelier Ruth. But these fanciful 
associations soon vanished before the real 
sympathy excited by the actors of the 
scene, both of whom were known to me, 
and beth objects of a sincere and lively 
interest. 

The young girl, Dora Creswell, was the 
orphan niece of one of the wealthiest yeo- 
men in our part of the world,—the only 


child of his only brother,—and, having: 


lost both her parents whilst still an infant, 
had been reared by her widowed uncle, as 
tondly and carefully as his own son, Wal- 
ter. He said he loved her quite as well, 
perhaps he loved her better; for, although 
it were impossible for a father not to be 
proud ofthe bold, handsome youth, who 
at eighteen had a man’s strength, and a 
man’s stature, was the best ringer, the best 
cricketer, and the best shot in the county, 
yet the fair Dora, who, nearly ten years 
younger, was at once his handmaid,, his 
housekeeper, his plaything, and his com- 
panion, was evidently the very apple of 
his eye. Our good farmer vaunted her 
accomplishments, as men of his class are 








wont to boast of a high- 
bred horse, or a favorite 
greyhound. She could 
make a shirt and a pud- 
ding, darn stockings, rear 
poultry, keep accounts, 
and read the newspaper ; 
‘was as famous for goose- 
berry wine as Mrs. Prim- 
rose, and could *com- 
pound a syilybub with 
any dairy-woman in the 
county. There was not 
such a handy little crea- 
ture any where; so 
thoughtful and trusty 
about the house, and 
yet, out of doors, gay as 
a lark, and as wild as 
the wind; nobody was 
like his Dory. So said 
and so thought. Farmer 
Creswell; and,before Do- 
ra was ten years old, he 
had resolved that, in due 
time, she should marry 
his son Walter, and had 
informed both parties of 
his intention. 

Now, farmer Creswell’s 
intentions were well 
known to beas unchange- 
able as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. He 
was a fair specimen of an 


English yeoman, a tall, square built, mus- 
cular man, stout and active, with a reso- 
lute countenance, a keen eye, and an in- 
telligent smile: his temper was boister- 
ous and irascible, generous and kind to 
those whom he loved, but quick to take 
offence, and slow to pardon, expecting 
and exacting implicit obedience from all 
about him. With all Dora’s good gifts, 
the sweet and yielding nature of the gen- 
tle and submissive little girl was, un- 
doubtedly, the chief cause of her uncle’s 
partiality. Above all, he was obstinate in 
the very highest degree, had never been 
known to yield a point or change a reso- 
lution; and the fault was’ the more invet- 
erate, because he called it firmness, and 
accounted it a virtue. For the rest, he 
was a person of excellent principle and 
perfect integrity; clear-headed, prudent 
and sagacious; fond of agricultural ex- 
periments, and pursuing them cautiously 
and successfully ; a good farmer and a good 
man. 

His son Walter, who was in person, a 
handsome likeness of his father, resembled 
him, also, in many points of character ; 
was equally obstinate, and far more fiery, 
hot and bold. He loved his pretty cousin, 
much as he would: have loved a favorite 
sister, and might, very possibly, if let 
alone, have become attached to her‘as his 
father wished; but to be dictated to, to be 
chained down toa distant engagement ; 
to hold himself bound toa mere child,— 
the very idea was absurd; and restrain- 
ing with difficulty, an abrupt denial, he 
walked down into the village, predispos- 
ed, out of sheer contradiction, to fall in 
love with the first young woman who 
should come in his way; and he did fall 
in love accordingly. B54, 

Mary Hay, the object of his ill-fated 
passion, was the daughter of the respecta- 
ble mistress of a small endowed school at 
the other side of the parish: She was a 
delicate, interesting creature, with a ‘slight, 
drooping figure, and a fair, downcast face, 
like a snow-drop, forming such a contrast 
with her gay and gallant woer, as Love, 





in his vagaries, is often pleased to bring 
together. The courtship was secret and 
tedious, and prolongec from months to 
years; for Mary shrank from the painful 
contest which she knew that an avowal of 
their attachment would occasion. At 
length her mother died; and, deprived of 
a home and maintenance, she reluctantly 
consented to a private marriage. An im- 
mediate--discovery ensued, and was fol- 
lowed by all the evils, and more than all, 
that her worst fears had anticipated. Her 
husband was turned from the house of his 
father; and, in less than three months, 
his death, by an inflammatory fever, left 
her a desolate and pennyless widow; un- 
owned and unassisted by the stern parent, 
on whose unrelenting temper, neither the 
death of his son, nor the birth of his grand- 
son, seemed to make the slightest impres- 
sion. But for the general sympathy ex- 
cited by the deplorable situation and 
blameless deportment of the widowed 
bride, she and her infant must have taken 
refuge in the work-house. The whole 
neighborhood was zealous to relieve and 
to serve them; but their most liberal ben- 
efactress, their most devoted friend, was 
poor Dora. Considering her uncle’s par- 
tiality te’ herself as the primary cause of 
all this misery, she felt like'a guilty crea- 
ture; and ‘casting off at once, her native 
timidity and habitual submission, she had 
repeatedly braved his anger, by the most 
earnest supplications for mercy and for 
pardon; and when this proved unavail- 
ing, she tried to mitigate their distresses 
by all the assistance that her small means 
would admit. | Every shilling of her pock- 
et-money she expended on her dear cous- 
ins; worked for them, begged for them, 
and transferred to them every present that 
was made to herself, from the silk frock to 
a penny tartlet. Everything that was her 
own, she gave, but nothing of her uncle’s ; 
for, though sorely tempted to transfer 
some of the plenty around her to those 
whose claim seemed so just, and whose 
need was so urgent, Dora felt that she was 
trusted, and that she must prove herself 
trustworthy. 

Such was the posture of affairs at the 
time of my encounter with Dora and little 
Walter in the harvest field: the rest 
will be best told in the course of our dia- 
logue :— 

*“*And so, madam, I cannot bear to see 
my dear cousin Mary so sick and so mel- 
ancholy ; and the dear, dear child, thata 
king might be proud of—only look at him!” 
exclaimed Dora, interrupting herself, as 
the beautiful child, sitting on the ground, 
in all the placid dignity of infancy, looked 
up at me, and smiled in my face. ‘ Only 
look at him!”’ continued she, “ and think 
of that dear boy and his dear mother, living 
on -charity, and they my uncle's lawful 
htirs, whilst I, that have no tight whatso- 
‘eyer, no claim, none at all—I that, com- 
red to them, am but a far-off-kinswo- 
man, the mere creature of his bounty, 
should revel in comfort and in plenty, and 
they starving! I cannot bear it, and I 
will not. And then the wrong that he is 
doing himself; he that is really so good 
and kind, to be called a hard-hearted ty- 
rant by the whole country side. And he 
is unhappy himself, too, I know that he is. 
So tired as he comes home, he will walk 
about his room half the night; and often, 
at meal times, he will drop his knife and 
fork, and sigh so heavily! He may turn 
me out of doors, as he threatened; or 
what is worse, call me ungrateful or un- 
dutiful, but he shall see this boy.” 

**He has never seen him, then? and 





that is why you are tricking him out so 
prettily >’ 

“Yes, ma’am. Mind whatI told you, 
Walter; and hold up your hat, and say 
what I bid you.” 

*t.Gan-papa’s’ fowers!"’ stammered the 
pretty boy, in his sweet, childish voice, tle 
first words that I had ever heard him speak. 

““Grand-papa’s flowers!” said his: zeal- 
ous preceptress. 

‘“‘Gan-papa’s fowers!’’ echoed the boy. 

‘* Shall you take the child to the house, 
Dora ?” asked I. 

“No, ma’am. I look. for my uncle here 
every minute; and this is the best place 
to ask a favor in, for, the very sight of the 
great crop puts him in good humor; not 
so much en account of the profits, ‘but, be- 
cause the land never bore half so much-be- 
fore, and it’s all owing to his management 
in dressing and drilling. I came reaping 
here to-day on purpose to please him ; 
for though he says he does not wish me to 
work in the fields, I know he likes it; 
and here he shall seelittle Walter. Do you 
think he can resist him, ma’am?” contin- 
ued, Dora, leaning over her infant cousin, 
with the grace and fondness of a young 
Madonna; “Do you think he can resist 
him, poor child, so helpless, so harmless ; 
his own blood too, and so like his father > 
No heart could be hard enough to hold 
out, and Iam sure that his will not. On- 
ly,” pursued Dora, relapsing into her girl- 
ish tone and attitude, as a cold fear crossed 
her enthusiastic hope—‘‘I’m half afraid 
that Walter will cry. It’s strange, when 
one wants anything to behave particular- 
ly well, how sure it is to be naughty; my 
pets, especially. I remember when my 
lady countess came on purpose to see our 
white peacock, that we got in a present 
from India, the obstinate bird ran away 
behind a bean-stack, and would not spread 
his train, to show the dead white spots on 
his glossy white feathers, all we could do. 
Her ladyship was quite angry. And my 
red and yellow marvel of Peru, which used 
to blow at four in the afternoon, as regu- 
lar as the clock struck, was not open at. 
five in the other day, when dear Miss Jn-. 


.lia came to paint it, though the sun as 


shining as bright as itdoes now. If Wal- 
ter should scream and cry! for my anele 
does sometimes look so stern; and then 
it’s Saturday, and he hes such a heard! 
If the. child should be: frightened! Be 
sure, Walter, that you don’t ery,’’ said 
Dora, in great alarm. 

**Gan-papa’s fowers!”’ replied.the smil- 
ing boy, holding up his hat; and his young 
protectres was comforted. 

At this moment, the farmer was heard 
whistling to his dog, in a neighboring 
field; and fearful that my presence might 
injure the cause, I departed, my thoughts 
full of the noble girl and her genersus.pur- 
pose. 

Ihad promised to call the next after- 
noon, to learn her success: and passing 
the harvest field in my way, found a group 
assembled there, which instantly dissipa- 
ted my anxiety. On the very spot where 
we had parted, I saw the good farmer him- 
self, in his Sunday clothes, tossing little 
Walter in the air; the child laughing and 
screaming with delight, and his grand- 
father apparently quite as much delighted 
as himself. “A pale, slender. young wo- 
man, in deep mourning, stood looking at 
their gambols, with an air of intense thank- 
fulness ; and Dora, the cause and the shar- 
er of all this happiness, was loitering be- 
hind, playing with the flowers in Walter's 
hat, which she was holding in her , hand. 
Catching-my eye, the sweet girl came to 
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me instantly. “I see how it is, my dear 
Dora; and I give you joy, from the bot- 
tom of my heart. Little Walter behaved 
well, then?” 

**O, he behaved like an angel!” 

“Did he say ‘ Gan-papa’s fowers?’” 

“*Nobody spoke a word. The moment 
the child took off his hat and looked up, 
the truth seemed to flash on my uncle, 
and to melt his heart at once; the boy is 
so like his father. He knew him in- 
stantly, and caught him up in his arms, 
and hugged him, just as he is hugging him 
now.’* 

“And the beard, Dora?” 

** Why, that seemed to take the child’s 
fancy; he put up his little hands and 
stroked it, and laughed in his grandfa- 
ther’s face, and flung his chubby arms 
round his neck, and held out: his sweet 
mouth to be kissed; and O, how my un- 
cle did kiss him! I thought he would 
never have done; and then. he sat down 
ona wheat sheaf, and cried; and I cried, 
too. Very strange, that one should cry 
for happiness!” added Dora, as some large 
drops fell on the rustic wreath which she 
was adjusting round Walter’shat. “ Very 
strange,” repeated she, looking up, with a 
bright smile, and brushing away the tears 
from herrosy cheeks, with a bunch of corn- 
flowers—‘“ Very strange, that I should 
ory, when I am the happiest creature alive 
—for Mary and Walter are to live with 
us; and my dear uncle, instead of being 
angry with me, says that he loves me 
better than ever. How very strange it 
is,” said Dora, as the tears poured down, 
faster and faster, ‘*that I should be so 
foolish as to cry !” 








Biography. 


ORIGINAL, 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XI. 


EMPRESS LUITGARDE, sixth wife of Char- 


lemagne. 
From 799—To 818. 


This princes was a German, and a very 
beautiful and lovely woman, both in per- 
son and mind. She was many years 
younger than her husband, yet she was 
tenderly attached to him. 

Charlemagne was also passionately fond 
of her; and in order to please her lord, 
Luitgarde accustomed herself to the fa- 
tigues of the chase. She became‘a very 
skilful equestrian, and without the least 
manifestation of fear, she pursued the most 
ferocious beasts into the depths of the for- 
est, often outstripping her attendants. 
She always accompanied Charlemagne, in 
his celebrated autumnal hunts, ‘which 
took place in the woods of Ardennes and 
Vosges.” ‘Charlemagne in 799, placed 
the iron crown upon his brow 3: and conse- 
quently the charming Luitgarde was the 
first princess who wore the double dia- 
dem which united the dignity of queen of 
France with the pompous title of Empress 
of Rome.” But unfortunately, this good 
and beautiful queen lived but a few years 
to share the honors, and the affections of 
Charlemagne. She died in the year 800, 
at Tours, and. was buried with great hon- 
ors, in the church of Saint Martin in that 
town. She left no children. 

A cotemporary historian says of her, 
“that she was admirable in everything, 
in her conduct, in her manners, she):was 
generous, affable and beneficent; a beau- 
ty in person, a friend to the arts, and-her- 
selfa learned woman.” 

EMPRESS HERMENGARDE, first wife of 

Louis Ist. 
This princess was the daughter of In- 
, Count of Hasbay, and first wife of 
le-Debonnair. She with her hus- 
band was crowned at Rheims, by Pope 
‘Stephen fourth in 816. She had been 
married to Louis, eighteen years before his 
, accession tothe throne. Ske was remarka- 
ibly beautiful in person, and was as amia- 
Thle as she was beautiful. Louis was de- 
votedly attached to her, and indulged her 
ria all her wishes. This he could safely 
Mo, for she desired nothing unreasonable, 
always wishing that those around her might 
‘be made comfortable and happy. She 
thought little of her own personal conye- 
nience, and set but small value upon the 
honors and emoluments of her station, oth- 
-er than by possessing them she could add 
ta the gratification of her subjects. Her 








husband was in the habit of consulting her 
upon all important occasions, and always . 


‘found that her advice, when strictly fol- | 


lowed, led to the best results. She was 
the mother of three kings, Lothaire, Louis 
and Pepin, the eldest of whom reigned 
over a part of France. 

She died at Angers, two years after she 
received the title of Empress. This was 
the first grief which she had ever gaused 
to her husband and the nation. 

Louis, in the excess of his grief for the 

loss of Hermengarde, declared his resolu- 
tion to renounce the-world, and assume 
the monastic garb, This his people tried 
to dissuade him from doing, and after time 
had ameliorated his grief for his cherish- 
ished partner, he consented to marry again, 
“not,” as he said, ‘‘ that he could ever 
forget Hermengarde, or expect to fill her 
place, but from a religious motive, and to 
please his people.” 
He caused a splendid monument to be 
erected to the memory of his beloved Her- 
mengarde. The overseeing and directing 
this structure seemed to soothe his grief, 
and alleviate his regrets, although his 
health is said to have suffered severely 
from the effects of the sudden and over- 
whelming blow which deprived him of his 
first wife. EstE.le. 








Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 10. 


Dear Harriet,—I said in my last, that 
we crossed the Savannah river just as the 
sun was setting. This river is not so wide 
as the Connecticut. I should judge about 
two-thirds as wide here as the latter is 
where you Jive. It is a muddy looking 
stream, like all the southern waters. I 
had read this fact in my geography, yet 
still was surprised by it. The Delaware 
was the last clear stream we passed, The 
Potomac was a turbid, though noble river ; 
the James at Richmond, was very shallow, 
with a rocky bottom, which was distinctly 
visible when we passed it, being unusually 
low; the Cape Fear had the same muddy 
look, and so again the Savannah, which 
had the complexion of the Connecticut in 
a great freshet. 

The day had been intensely hot, but 
now it was cool, and a delightful and re- 
freshing breeze had arisen, which changed 
the aspect of every object around us. Au- 
gusta looked very beautiful to me as we 
rode through it. to the United States Ho- 
tel. The streets were very wide and clean, 
and shaded by most beautiful trees. I had 
not before seen the China-tree, or as it is 
sometimes called, “‘The Pride of India,” 
and “ Pride of China.” I was charmed 
with them, and thought I had never seen 
anything of the tree-kind so perfectly beau- 
tiful as these were, with the last rays of 
sunlight lingering among their ltives. 
They are quite large, and grow more like 
a maple than anelm; that is, compactly 
rather than spreading; the leaf is feathery 
and graceful, a little like the locust, but 
ofa very deep, rich green. I never saw 
such a luxuriant mass of foliage, so heavy, 
so dark, and rich. I donot wonder South- 
eners are proud of it; for though I believe 
nothing can be more pleasing to the eye of 
a New Englander, than our noble Con- 
necticut river elms, we must yield the palm 
to this child of a summer sky. To us, the 
elm is associated with all that is peaceful 
and sacred in home, it shelters the house of 
our childhood, and throws its waving 
shadows over our daily walks, and we love 
it as we can no other tree; but in Georgia, 
the China-tree occupies the same place, 
being the favorite shade, and found in the 
public square, on the sidewalks, and_in 
private yards. The streets of Augusta 
are made very beautiful, by long rows of 
them on each side, throwing their deli- 
cious shade across them, and furnishing a 
screen from the sun, so peculiarly needed 
here, Mr. Lawrence and Louisa were 
most enthusiastic in their expressions of 
delight at finding themselves once more on 

Georgia ground. ‘Oh how home-like it 
looks, papa,” said L. ‘ How beautiful! 
They may say what they will of the wealth 
and advantages of the North. I love the 
South—the sunny Sout!! I am glad I 
was born in it!’ Mrs. Lawrence mani- 
fested her joy in a more quiet manner, 








being nearly as much worn out as I, by the 


fatigue of the journey. I could fully 
understand their feelings; though Geor- 
gia was to me only a land of strangers, 
with no. familiar features, to them it was 
a dearly beloved home, and every tree and 
shrub had acharm, and a look of welcome, 
Ah, even then I thought how gladly could 
F welcome the sight ofa familiar landsaape ! 
Would -not my heart beat as joyfully, if I 
ever looked again on the green New Eng- 
land hills! Oh, but a year must first pass 
away, and with that year, what changes 
might come to that dear, distant home ! 
My reflections were terminated by the 
opening of the carriage door, and the un- 
packing of ourselves once more. I went 
immediately to my room, and as I lay there 
in utter exhaustion, I asked myself whether 
I ought to go on that night, or to delay 
them, as I otherwise must, twenty-four 
hours? They could stop, I know; but I 
also knew what an intense desire they all 
felt to be at home, (240 miles distant by 
the rail-road route) the next day. Could 
I survive another all night’s ride? IfI 
could, I wished to go on, for perfect rest 
awaited me at the end, and I felt as an in- 
valid must always feel, that it was dreadful 
to be a constant hindrance and drawback 
to the enjoyment of others; and resolving 
to say nothing which looked like inability, 
ifI could sit up after tea, [| fell into a 
heavy sleep. The tea bell roused me, and 
I descended with an unsteady step, and 
whirling brain. A cup,°or two cups rath- 
er, of very strong coffee, exerted a magi- 
cal effect upon me. I felt almost well, 
and quite strong enough to do anything, 
while its inspiration lasted. So when 
asked if I felt well enough to ride all night, 
I replied, “Oh, yes, quite equal to it.” 
So tickets were procured, and a carriage 
ordered. The cars would leave Augusta 
at 9, and reach Atlanta, (175-miles distant) 
to breakfast next morning. ‘“ There were 
excellent accommodations for sleeping in 
these cars—very nice berths,” and so at 
15 minutes before 9 we equipped ourselves 
for astart. The night was dark and sul- 
try, and when we reached the depot, where 
was the usual crowd of whites and blacks, 
men and boys, and dogs, and took seats in 
the cars, it seemed more like the black 
hole of Calcutta, than anything else. 
Breathing was scarcely possible, for added 
to the sultriness of the weather, and the 
closeness of the building, were the sicken- 
ing fumes of tobacco, almost every lounger 
having a cigarin his mouth. There wasa 
delay of halfan hour, the longest half hour I 
ever passed. It was a great relief to be in 
motion, and beyond the walls of that vile 
depot. The sleeping accommodations had 
been inspected. They consisted of some 
state rooms with berths one above another, 
very short, and very narrow, and very far 
removed from a breath of fresh air, but 
still a reclining posture was most desirable, 
and we ladies all tried it. The berths 
were merely seats with hair cloth cushions 
and pillows, havingsstraps to buckle down, 
so that the sleeping occupant need not 
roll out upon the floor. I was properly 
strapped in, and congratulated myself on 
the prospect of a night’s sleep. Alas for 
the vanity of human prospects! There 
was such a violent rattling and jarring of 
the cars, as they passed over the rough 
rails, that we bounced about in the most 
ludicrous manner, for all the world like 
so many parched peas. The straps were 
an indispensable appendage, without which 
we must have been speedily deposited on 
the floor. There was something so ab- 
surd in our condition, that we had a hearty 
laugh over it. Icould think of nothing 
but poor Sancho Pansa, tossed up and 
down in the blanket by wicked enchanters, 
and was not disposed to endure this pum- 
melling with any more of the spirit of res- 
ignation, than was manifested by that no- 
table worthy. After trying this “ excel- 
lent night accommodation” for half an 
hour, I was thankful to be released, and 
take a seat in the high backed and stuffed 
chairs in the general car. There was only 
light enough to make “the darkness visi- 
ble,” yet I could perceive the efforts made 
to keep their lying by those who had taken 
possession of the berths, ranged round the 
top of the car above the seats. These 
were left to the gentlemen, the more pri- 
vate state-rooms being reserved for the la- 
dies. It was amusing to see how hard 
these poor men tried to keep still, and 
how, tired of bobbing about, one after 
another, gave it up and emerged with 


~.~~ sy 


a discomfited air from the place, they 
had fondly hoped would be a resting- 
place. A few stood it out for a couple of 
hours, folding their arms with a decided 
air of determination to sleep at all events, 
but compelled to start as often as once a 
minute from the uneasy doze. At length 
the last uneasy sleeper forsook his couch, 
and effected his descent. This was by no 


means a very easy task. -I saw suspend- - | 


ing immediately over my head, a huge 
pair of boots, and was alarmed to find 
them slowly coming over nearer and near- 
er, till a collision seemed inevitable. I 
watched these boots with intense solicitude, 
not knowing to what species of animal 
they appertained, or what disposition of 
himself, said animal might choose to make, 
but at length by an ingenious manouvre, 
he swung off, and came down with a great 
noise on the floor close to my elbow. He 
was a good looking young gentleman, and 
we both laughed heartily. There is little 
chance of ceremony on board a southern 
night-car. We went on shaking and rat- 
tling, till at length I fell into an uneasy 
sleep. How long it lasted, I know not, 
but when I woke, the cars had stopped at 
Unionville, a place where the Savannah 
and Macon road unites with the Western. 
A passenger stood before me, with a lan- 
tern in his hand, which he held directly 
before my eyes, as he took a leisurely sur- 
vey of my face, with what motive I cannot 
tell. I was frightened, and had he not 
turned away in an instant, should have 
screamed. It was a‘ chivalrous Southron,” 
a Louisanian, I afterwards learned. I am 
quite sure such a gross insult could not 
have been offered a female in New Eng- 
land, without having some notice taken of 
it by the Conductor. I took a seat beside 
Mr. Lawrence, who was fast asleep, but 
could not recover from the fright till we 
had rode another hour. After the union 
of the two roads, there was a great im- 
provement, we having then the Trail, as 
I was afterwards told. It was now 2 
o'clock in the morning, and I gradually fell 
into a sound and refreshing sleep. When 
I awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, 
and we were in a forest of pine oaks, whose 
foliage was most luxuriant and beautiful. 
We soon arrived at Atlanta, and left the 
cars for breakfast. ‘The hotel was a large, 
fine looking house, with a group of negro- 
houses around it. Our breakfast was of 
“hog and hommony,” with delicious coffee, 
which one is almost sure to find at every 
stopping-place. 

We once more seated ourselves in the 
cars, and they were getting well under 
way, when the engine ran off the track. 
We had travelled nearly 1400 miles, and 
this was our first accident! There was no 
damage done, but we were subjected to a 
delay of two hours, in a sand-bank, while 
the scorching sun shone down upon us 
with intense brightness. Forty miles 
more brought us to Griffin, the termina- 
tion of our rail-roading. A stage road of 
thirty-six miles lay between that place and 
Mr. Lawrence’s home, a hot dusty and fa- 
tiguing ride, with eight inside, and three 
outside passengers. We were all so fa- 
tigued, that nothing but the hope ofa 
speedy resting-place could have sustained 
us. Poor Mrs. M. had got to ride all night 
in this stage, before she found repose. 
Even little Mary’s overflowing spirits had 
become tamed, and she was glad to sleep 
in her father’s arms. We reached Wood- 
land, (Mr. Lawrence’s residence) at 8 in 
the evening, and found dear H. waiting 
to give us a cordial welcome. F. P. 








Religion. . 


ANSWER TO PRAYER LONG DE- 
FERRED. 


Half a century past, the writer was ac- 
customed to frequent places of worship 
where the houses were situated in a grove, 
or rather in the midst of the trees of a 
dense forest, and far from any human hab- 
itation. Although the meeting-houses, as 
they were then called, were frequently 
unfurnished—a mere shell without ceiling 
—yet there was a solemnity in these 
places of worship which was better adapt- 
ed to promote devotion, than all the most 
splendid achievements of architecture. No 
sombre light let in through painted win- 
dows ever affected my mind like the sol- 
emn shade and stillness of the natural 











growth of the forest. 
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COMPANION. 
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On a certain occasion, when the Lord’s 
Supper was about to be solemnized in one 
of these humble churches, I went early, 
that I might avoid the conversation and 
dust of a multitude on the road, and 
might have an opportunity of solitary 
meditation under the venerable trees 
which encompassed the house of prayer. 
I thought surely that I should be first on 
the ground; but I was mistaken. I saw 
an elderly gentleman, who had just se- 
cured his horse to a bough of a tree, com- 
ing towards the house to meet me; and 
upon his nearing me, I recognized an old 
acquaintance, at whose. house I had lodg- 
ed in my journeyings more than once. 
He had formerly been an Elder in a Pres- 
byterian Church of some note, but had 
removed into a neighborhood where there 
were then scarcely any Presbyterians. 
Travelling ministers, however, often called 
upon him and preached in his house, or at 
some place in his vicinity. As I believed 
him to be a very pious man, well informed 
and zealous for the truth, I was pleased to 
meet with him and hold communion with 
him. 

After some general remarks, we got 
upon the subject of the efficacy of prayer ; 
and as I was young, and he was aged and 
experienced, I was glad to throw the bur- 
den of the conversation on him, and'he 
was not unwilling to speak on a subject 
which seemed to lie near his heart. In 
the course of conversation, he related to 
mea piece of his own experience. He 
said that his oldest son, who was a lawyer 
of some eminence, had as unblemished a 
moral character as any man in the land; 
and yet, though respectful to religion, he 
never had manifested any serious concern 
about his own salvation. ‘‘ But,” said he, 
“J have had such nearness to God, and 
such liberty in prayer for his conversion, 


that I believe those prayers will be an-. 


swered in due time, whether I live to see 
it or not. Indeed,’’ said he, “on one oc- 
casion I am persuaded that God gave me 
an assurance that my prayer in his behalf 
would be answered.” 

This, I confess, appeared to me some- 
what like enthusiasm, but I made no re- 
ply; and soon our conversation was ter- 
minated by the gathering of the people. 
I thought, however, that I would remem- 
ber this matter, and from time to time 
make inquiry respecting the person whose 
conversion was so confidently expected by 
his father. Soon after this, the old elder 


‘ was gathered to his fathers, and died in 
But residing far from. 


faith and peace. 
his abode, I know not the particular ex- 
ercises of his mind as he approached the 
borders of the other world. For some 
years I forgot the conversation and made 
no inquiry; but some person who was 
acquainted with the family, informed me 
that after his father’s death, this son fell 
into habits of intemperance; that in fact, 
he became a mere sot, remaining at home 
and stupefying himself with alcoholic 
drinks every day. Such a case appeared 
to me neariy hopeless. I had seldom 
known a man thus brought under the 
power of strong drink to recover himself. 
I now thought that the good old father 
had been deluded by a lively imagination. 
And for many years every report respect- 
ing the son seemed to render the case more 
hopeless. 

But behold the truth and faithfulness of 
a prayer-hearing God. See an example of 
the efficacy of fervent and importunate 
prayer, though the answer was long de- 
ferred. This man, after continuing in in- 
temperate habits until the age of seventy 
or more, has recently been completely re- 
claimed ; and not only delivered from that 
vice, but soundly converted to God. He 
not only gives evidence of a change, but 
appears to be eminent in the practice of 
piety. If now living, and I have not 
heard of his decease, he must be about 
eighty years of age. How wonderful are 
the ways of God, His faithfulness never 
faileth ; it reacheth unto the clouds. “ Thy 
faithfulness is unto all generations.” ‘“O 
that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men.” ‘For the vision is 
yet for an appointed time; but at the end 
it shall speak, and hot lie; though it tar- 
ry, wait for it, because it will surely come, 
it will not tarry.” Heb. 2: 3. 

Let pious parents learn never to give 
over praying for their uncenverted children, 
however hopeless the case may seem to be, 





for God will in faithfulness hear their sup- 
plicaiions, and answer them sooner or later 
in one way or another. [Am. Mes. 











Nursery. 








THE STRAWBERRY. 


‘Mamma,’ said little Frank Rogers, 
‘may I walk out with you to-day, instead 
of going with nurse?” 

* Yes, dear, if you are good and attend 
to all your little lessons in proper time ; 
but, way do you wish to walk out with 
me ?” 

‘ Because, mamma, you always talk to 

me about the flowers and the birds, and 
tell me so many things I do not know.’ 
' © Well, dear, I hope you remember some 
of them; I like my little boy to wish for 
knowledge, and I shall always do what I 
can to help him.’ 

Frank ran to*finish his lessons, delight- 
ed that he was going out with his mamma. 
She was avery kind and good mamma, al- 
ways trying to improve the minds of her 
little children. She loved them very 
much, and they loved her. Nothing made 
her so sorry as to see them naughty, and 
nothing made them so sad as to feel that 
she was displeased with them. 

When Frank’s lessons were over, he 
asked his nurse to make haste and dress 
him, as he was going out with mamma. 

Then he ran into the garden to gather 
a pretty rose, which he brought to his ma- 
ma, who was now ready for walking. 

‘Now, Frank,’ said Mrs. Rogers, ‘ make 
up your mind for a long walk; for Iam 
going to see grandmmama.’ 

‘Oh! how nice!’ said Frank, clapping 
his hands; ‘I shall not be tired; I can 
walk a very, very, very long way, mamma.’ 

It was indeed a pleasant walk for Frank. 
Sometimes he walked beside his mamma, 
and she would tell him the names of the 
pretty butterflies that fluttered by, or of 
the sweet birds that sang in the trees; 
then he would run on before,-and skip 
about with joy; he felt so happy. They 
walked over a great many fields, and saw 
sheep and lambs frisking by their sides ; 
then their road lay by the side of a river, 
and Frank amused himself with watching 
the little fish as they darted in and out of 
the water, catching flies. ‘That sweet lit- 
tle flower, called the forget-me-not, grew 
there ; and Frank gathered a pretty bunch 
for his grandmamma. At length the house 
was in sight, and Frank ran back as fast 
as he could, calling out to his mamma, 
‘Mamma, we are almost there, and I am 
not at all tired yet.’ They soon reached 
the house, and Frank gave his grandmam- 
ma the pretty flowers he had gathered for 
her by the side of the river, which pleased 
her very much. 

Soon the lunch tray was brought in, 
which was very acceptable, for they were 
hungry after their long walk. 

‘Now, Frank,’ said grandmamma, ‘I 
must give you some of my nice strawber- 
ries and cream; there is a biscuit to take 
with them.’ 

‘ Thank you, grandmamma,’ said Frank ; 
‘they are very nice;’ and they all very 
much enjoyed the nice lunch grandmam- 
ma’s garden afforded. 

When lunch was over, Frank asked his 
grandmamma if he might take a walk in 
the garden. She told him he might if he 
were not too tired, so off he went; he 
was not tired at all. But his mamma call- 
ed him back, and told him he might look 
at everything in the garden, but must not 
touch any of the fruit. 

*Oh no, mamma!’ said Frank. It was 
a beautiful garden. The little beds about 
the lawn were full of gay flowers. Honey 
suckle and jessamine clung round the firm 
old elm trees, which seemed full of merry 
birds. In a shady corner, there was a 
pond of gold fish; and on the other side 
of a.pretty hedge of wild roses was a fa- 
mous orchard, with a swing on one of the 
trees. What a nice garden to run in. So 
thought little Frank as he ran and jump- 
ed about; now watching the bee sucking 
the honey ; now peeping into the fish-pond, 
and wondering how many fishes there were 
in it. Then he went to look at the old 


cow in the meadow, or talk a little with 


the old gardener. 

Presently he walked into the orchard to 
have a swing. The air smelt quite sweet 
with the nice fruit which hung on the trees, 





and he almost wished his mamma had not 
told him that he might not touch it. Just 
as he was thinking this, a bright butterfly 
pitched on the green leaves, which covered 
some parts of the ground. Frank stoop- 
ed down to look at its pretty wings, and 
saw—oh! delicious sight!—peeping out 
from under the leaves, a great many fine 
strawberries. One was a very large one— 
quite ripe, and to little Frank, very tempt- 
ing. He almost forgot his mamma’s 
words, and was going to pick it. He got 
up and looked all around; there was no 
one to see him; and he thought it could 
not be so very wrong just to take one 


strawberry when there were so many ; & 
but a little. voice within him said, ‘ It is “gs 


much, and you make God angry.’ This 





safe, and good, and happy, is to believe 
what the Lord Jesus Christ said, and to 
do what he commands; and then, by and 
by, we shall go to heaven, where there is 
nothing to tempt us, and we shall never 
sin, but always live a life of blessed- 
ness.— London Child’s Companion. 
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Learning, 













was his conscience ; for little Frank had a MM 


tender conscience, and was always very 
sorry after he had been led into sin; and 


his kind mamma had taught him to read ox = 


the Bible, so that he knew it was wrong 


to take anything which did not belong to | 
him; and he knew, also, that he ought to ~setvigeJ 
mind what his mamma said. He looked ~~ 


at the strawberry as it lay there, so plump 
and snug, among the pretty green leaves, 
and said to himself, ‘ Nobody will know it. 
I must take it; it looks like such a nice 
one.’ His cheeks were very red ; he stoop- 
ed down again; looked round once more 
to see that no one was near; turned aside 
the leaves with his trembling fingers; 
stopped again to listen—oh! how his 
heart was beating! He took hold of the 
stem of the berry, but he suddenly re- 
membered the text he had learned in the 
morning; it was, ‘Thou God seest me.’ 
He drew back his hand, and felt as if he 
did not know what to do. He wished for 
the strawberry, but he knew that God saw 
him; and though his mamma and grand- 
mamma might never know that he had tak- 
en it, God would know, and he said, ‘I 
know that God is angry with the wicked 
every day; I must not take this strawber- 
ty; if I do, God will be angry with me; 
and I remember how unhappy I was the 
other day when I took a biscuit out of 
mamma’s sideboard, and then said I had 
not. I must not take the strawberry ;’ 
and he offered up a short prayer that God 
would help him to be good and obedient 
to his mamma; he covered up the straw- 
berry as fast as he could, and ran away to 
play with the dog, or something to make 
him forget the beautiful ripe strawberry. 
This was just what every little boy and 
girl should do when they are going to do 
anything they know to be wrong. It is 
not enough to be very sorry after we have 
been naughty ; we must make up our minds 
not to be naughty; and when we feel a 
wish to do something which we know is 
wrong, we should at once do something 
else, and act as little Frank did. Remem- 
ber, that God will be angry with us if we 
are raughty, aad that he can see us wherev- 
er we are. And we should, like little 
Frank, ask Ged to help us to be good, and 
prevent our being naughty. You may be 
sure, when Frank went back to the draw- 
ing room where his mamma and grandmam- 
ma were sittng, that he felt much more 
happy than it he had eaten the strawberry. 
Oh yes! he ran to his mamma with a 
bright, happy smile on his face, and said, 
‘Mamma, I have had such a nice walk 
round the garden. May I gather a few 
flowers before we go?’ He ran away very 
joyously when his mamma gave him leave, 
and said to himself as he went, ‘ How glad 
I amI did not eat that strawberry just 
now; the nice taste would all have been 
gone by this time, and I should have been 
so unhappy; and now I feel quite happy.’ 
He gathered a pretty bunch of flowers, 
and grandmamma told him to take them 
heme for mamma’s drawing room. That 
evening, as Frank was going to bed, he 
told his mamma all about the strawberry. 
She was of course much pleased, and very 
thankful that God had so helped her lit- 
tle boy to do what was right. She knelt 
dowa with Frank to thank God, and to 
ask him to be with her little boy always, 
and help him to overcome great tempta- 
tions as well as these little ones; and we 
must pray to God every day, anda great 
many times, that he would keep us from 
temptation, for Satan is always trying to 
tempt us. The Bible says, he ‘goeth 
about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour.’ And the only way to be 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—11. 
HANCOCK scHOOL..—Established 1822. _ 
Richmond Place. Erected 1847. Cost, $69,603.15 


This school was first located in Middle 
street, now Hanover, and was opened in 
June, 1823, by an address from the May- 
or. ‘The old house still stands, and is 
converted into Primary school rooms, and 
a Ward room. The old house was very 
incommodious, and under the exemplary 
zeal of James H. ‘Barnes, Esq., after sev- 
eral years effort, the present site was se- 
lected, a most elegant building erected, 
and on the 10th of April, 1848, it was 
dedicated with appropriate services. It is 
quite similar in construction to the “‘ Quin- 
cy,” four stories high, with a large hall in 
the highest story, that will seat six or seven 
hundred, and several separate rooms for 
assistant teachers on the lower floors. The 
house cost several thousand dollars more 
than any in the city, and is not surpassed 
in any respect. Its location is very good, 
between Prince and Richmond streets, and 
it seems to want nothing of outward acci- 
dent, to make it a school not to be sur- 
passed. It has 483 pupils,—average at- 
tendance, 362. Boston Almanac. 


Morality. 
SPARE MOMENTS. 


BY MRS. H. C. KNIGHT. 


A lean, awkward boy, came one morn- 
ing to the door of the principal of a cele- 
brated school, and asked to see him. The 
servant eyed his mean clothes, and think- 
ing he looked more like a beggar than 
anything else, told him ‘to go around to 
the kitchen. The boy did as he was bid- 
den, and soon appeared at the back : 

‘**T should like to see Mr, 




















he. e 
“You want a breakfast more. 
the servant, ‘‘ and I can give yout th 
out troubling him.” te 

“Thank you,” said the boy, “I have 
no objection to a bit of bread, but I should 
like to see Mr. , if he can see me.” 

** Some old clothes may be you want,” 
remarked the servant, again eyeing the 
boy’s patched trowsers. ‘‘I guess he has 
none to spare—he gives away a sight ;” 
and without at all minding the boy’s re- 
quest, she went about her work. 

“Can I see Mr. >” again asked 
the boy, after eating his bread and butter. 

“Well, he’s in the library; if he must 
be interrupted he must; but he does like 
to be alone sometimes,” said the girl, in 
a peevish tone. She seemed to think it 
very foolish to admit such an ill-looking 
fellow into her master’s presence : however, 
she wiped her hands, and bade him follow 
her. -Opening the library door, she said 
“‘Here’s somebody, sit, who is dreadful 
anxious to see you, and so I let him in.” 

I do not know how the boy introduced 
himself, or how he opened his business, 
but I know that after talking awhile, the 
principal put aside the volume which he 
was studying, and took up some Greek 
books, and began to examine the new 
comer. The examination lasted some time. 
Every question which the principal asked, 
the boy answered as readily as could be. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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“Upon my word,” exclaimed the princi- 
pal, “you certainly do well!” looking at 
the boy from head to foot over his specta- 
cles. “Why, my boy, where did you 
pick up so much?” 
** In my spare moments,” answered the 
boy. 
he was, poor, hard-working, with 
but few opportunities for schooling, and 
yet almost fitted for college, by simply 
improving his spare moments. Truly, are 
not spare moments the ‘“ gold-dust of 
time?” How precious they should be! 
And yet, how are we apt to spend them ? 
What account can you give of your spare 
moments? What can you show for them! 
Look and see. This boy could tell you 
how much, how very much can be laid 
up by wisely improving them; and there 
are many, many other boys, I am afraid, in 
the jail, in the house of correction, in the 
forecastle of a whale ship, in the gambling 
house, or the tippling shop, who, if you 
could ask them when they began their 
courses, might answer, “ In my spare 
foment ‘In my spare moments I gam- 
for marbles.” ‘In my spare mo- 
ments I began to smoke anddrink.” “It 
was in my spare moments that I first be- 
gan to steal chestnuts from the old woman’s 
stand.” “It was in my spare moments 
that I gathered with wicked associates.” 
O, be very, very careful how you spend 
your spare moments. Temptation al- 
ways hunts you dut in small seasons like 
these, when you are not busy; he gets 
into your hearts, if he possibly can, in just 
such gaps, There he hides himself, plan- 
ning all sorts of mischief. Take care of 
your spare moments. 


* @ditorial. 
EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 


NO. VIII. 


*‘ Mother,” said Mary, greatly excited, “ some 

one has been tearing down my play-house. 

It is all in ruins; the roof bas fallen in, and 

has crushed all my furniture.” 

“T am sorry for your misfortune; but [ can 

hardly think any one so wantonly malicious, 

as to destroy it on purpose,” said Mrs. Wil- 

liams. 

“Yes, mother, I am sure it was done on pur- 

pose. Father examined the posts, and said 

they were very strong. It must have been 

destroyed on purpose, and Edward Hyde did 

it, I know he did.” 

Mary then burst into a passionate fit of 

weeping. Her mother thought it not wise to 

converse further on the subject at that time. 

“Do not cry,” said she, “when father comes 

home to-night, we will talk with him about 

it, and I dare say he will help James rebuild it.” 

“I wish to have him punish Edward for 

breaking it down.” ‘ 

“Danot say anything more about it now.” 

yening, when Mr. Williams came ho.ne, 

d him her troubles, and-accused Ed- 
as the author. 

ydo you know that Edward threw down 

phouse ?” said Mr. Williams. 

*Tam certain he did it,” said Mary,. 

Did you see him do it” 

“No sir.” 

“Did any one see him do it ” 

“TI do not know, sir.” 

“ Why do you accuse him of doing it ?” 

“ Because I know he did it.” 

“Mary, your language is not very respect- 

ful to your father. I wish to know what rea- 

son you have for accusing Edward of having 

injured you? What proof of his guilt have 

you ?” 

Mary was silent. 

“ Have you any proof of it ?” 

“No sir.” 

“ Why then did you accuse him of it ?” 

“Because I thought he did it.” 

“ You said just now that you knew he did it.” 

“He laughed at James when he was build- 

ing the house, and said it would tumble down.” 

‘And on that slight ground, you affirm that 

he actually threw it down.” 

“T thought he did.” 

“You had no right to think so—not the 

slightest. You have been guilty of a great 

wrong. You have asserted that which is false 

—you have borne false witness against your 

neighbor.” 

Mary’s heart smote her in view of the heavy 

















easily repaired. 


charges brought against her by her father. 
She did not doubt the truth of what he said, 
but she could notsee how it could be true. 

“Father, I did not mean to assert what is 
false. I believed he did it. Do you know 
who did do it?” 

“You are greatly to blame for thinking that 
he did it, when you had no reason to think so, 
We are under obligations to think according 
to the truth. We have faculties given us for 
the perception of truth, and we are guilty of 
wrong, when we allow our feelings tocause 
us to entertain opinions which are not in ac- 
cordance with the truth.” 

“ Our teacher told us never to mistake our 
fancies for facts,” said James.” - 

“ The advice should be heeded by all young 
persons. They should be careful to think 
right, and then to spedk and act as they think. 
They should never allow their feelings to run 
away with their reason and conscience. Ed- 
ward had nothing to do with the destruction of 
your house.” 

“Who did pull it down?” said Mary. 

“A favorite friend of yours,” said Mr. W. 
smiling. , 

“ What is his name >” 

“ Racer.” 

Racer was the name of acolt which Mary 
claimed as her own property. 

“ How could he do it when he has not been 
near the house ?” 

“ Some one left the gate open between his 
pasture and the meadow. As I was driving 
him back to his own place, he ran near the 
fence and against the rafter which, James will 
recollect, projected some two or three feet over 
the fence.” 

“ Yes, sir, and I asked you if it would do any 
harm to have it thus project.” , 

*] did not suppose that there would be any 
thing in the meadow to run against iti The 
house has been thrown down, but it can easily 
be repaired. The injury done to the soul by 
false suspicions, and assertions cannot be so 
Above all things, avoid do- 
ing injury to your ownsoul, and to the souls of 
others.” J. Ae 





LETTER TOU THE EDITOR. 
Winthrop, Me., April 25, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir, I send you One Dol- 
lar to pay forthe Companion another year, and 
will you please send it inmy name. I love the 
Companion dearly, and have saved all the num- 
bers very carefuily to send to the Sandwich Is- 
lands, for we used to live there, and my moth- 


glad to get them. I was born at Koloa, Ka- 
nai, and was four years old when we came to 
America; now I am eight; but I am afraid my 
letter will be too long tor an Editor. 
Yours very respectfully, 
ALLANINE B, Goopate. 








Variety. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


The Directors of the Farm School, in com- 
pany with the parents of the boys, made their 
first spring visit to this institution last week. 
A writer in the Journal gives a detailed ac- 
count ofthe proceedings. Subjoined is one of 
the most touching portraitures of a mother’s 
love we have ever seen :— 

On the arrival of the boat we hurried to the 
school-room, where all the boys (101 in number) 
were seated, waiting, as on the tenterhooks of 
impatience, for the arrival of their parents. As 
amother entered, she ran, as by instinct, di- 
rectly to her son, caught him around the neck, 
and O! the luxury of kissing. Imagine sev- 
enty-five mothers hugging and kissing their 
sons, all at once! Tears were’ in many eyes. 
Hearts were beating and heaving like the 
waves on the island’s shore. Seldom doeg one 
meet a scene of deeper feeling or more unso- 
phisticated nature. After the first. embraces 
were over, and the first gush of feeling satis- 
fied, then the pregents began to appear—every 
boy having something acceptable. A mother, 
returning on board the boat, said’to me, “I am 
thankful that my son is at that school; and I 
know a hundred boys in the city who ought to 
be there.” She might have said a thousand. It 
is to be hoped that this school will be cherish- 
ed by the wise and good; for it is constantly 
receiving proof of its excellent power—every 
month learning that its early pupils are now 
becoming industrious, temperate and exemplary 
citizens. 








a 

Test or Frarernity.— Brother,” said a 
young Parisian disciple of the fraternizing 
philosophy, to his young fellow traveller, “ pay 
my fare tor me.” “I cannot,” was the reply. 
“ How, citizen! are we not brothers?” “Ah, 
yes, but our purses are not sisters !” 





er says the little mission girls would be so- 


I FORGOT TO PRAY. 


* Don’t touch my books, Eddy,” said little Sa- 
rah Wilcox, in a peevish tone of voice. “ Do’nt 
touch them at all. 1 piled them up just as I 
want them to stay.” 

“Tam afraid my little daughter does not feel 
quite pleasant this morning,” said a pale, but 
sweet faced lady, who sat in an easy chair near 
the stove. ; 

“Come to me, Sarah, and let me ask you a 
question.” 

The little girl slowly approached her moth- 
er, who put her arm around her, and in a low 
tone of voice asked her, if she had prayed to 
God, and asked him to keep her kind and pleas- 
ant through the day. 

“No mother,” said the little girl. “I forgot 
to pray.” 

“Forgot to pray, Sarah! I am very sorry 
you have then forgotten to thank God for keep- 
ing you alive and well through the night. You 
have forgotten God, I fear, entirely; but I 
see that he has not forgotten you.” 

“How do you see that He has not forgotten 
me, mother,” said the child, looking up, as if 
half surprized, in the lady’s face. 

“ Why, I'see that He is fvatching over you, 
and taking care of you every minute now... If 
He should forget or neglect you, your lips 
would cease to open, you could not use your 
hands or feet, you could not hear or see, and 
your little form would become cold and stiff in 
death.” 

Sarah looked very serious while her mother 
was thus speaking, and when she had finished, 
she said, “ Pray for me, dear mother. Pray. to 
God to forgive me for forgetting, to thank him, 
pu: to ask him to make me a good girl all the 

ay. 

“Twill, my dear; but you must pray for 
yourself. I would go into your little room now, 
if I were you, and offer up a simple prayer to 
your kind and Heavenly Father.” 

So Sarah left the room, to follow her moth- 
er’s direction.— Reaper. 

~~. 


GOOD EFFECTS OF OBEDIENCE. 


I knew a boy whose name was Henry, and 
he was a very good boy. Whenever his moth- 
er told him to do anything, he did it as soon as 
shetold him. One day he was fixing his sled, 
and was very much engaged, when his mother 
called him to get a pail of water; he would 
have kept still if he could, but he‘jumped up 
and ran for the water. He had a playmate 
who lived near by, who was dangerously sick. 
One day Henry had a few oranges given him, 
and he asked permission to carry them to his 
sick playmate. His mother said he might if 
he. chose, and that he might stay and read to 
him. He went to the house of his playmate, 
who was very glad to have him remain and 
read, and also to have the oranges. He took 
up a bouk and read to himtill it was time to go 
home, 

One day there were some boys going to 
skate on se which was very deep and - ba 
gerous. Henry asked his mother to let him 
go; she told him she wonld rather he would 
not go. The others went, and at first the ice 
did not break; but as Henry was going along 
a street, near the pond, he heard a scream in 
the direction of the pond, He ran to the pond, 
and found several of the boys had broken 
through the ice, and were struggling in the wa- 
ter. He seized a pole that e near by, and 
ran forthe pond. He went onthe ice as far 
as he dared, and pushed the pole towards the 
boys across the hole; the boys clung to it till 
other assistance was procured. 

At night when he went to bed, he thanked 
his heavenly Father that he had been enabled 
to obey his kind mother, and perhaps saved his 
own life, and so many of his companions ; and 
with feeling that he had done right, he fell 
asleep.—Scholar’s Penny Gazette. 
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HINTS TO CHILDREN. 


If there are any among my readers who are 
in the practice of jumping up behind omnibus- 
es and other carriages, I beg of them to dis- 
continue it, for it is dangerous as well as vul- 
gar. It is asmall fraud, and may lead to a 
greater, and is often the first step in rowdyism. 

Do not deface walls, doors, or door steps, 
with writing on them. It is unjust to injure 
the property of your ee. 

It is ill-bred to shuffle your feet, to drum 
with your fingers, to put them in your. ears or 
your mouth, to bite your nails, or to. have any 
tricks with your hands. 

It is ill-bred to walk heavily, to slam doors, 
to make any unnecessary bustle or noise. 

It is ill-bred to use slang words or phrases. 

Indecent and profane expressions are some- 
thing far worse than ill-bred ; they indicate 
that you do not reverence God, ‘nor respect 
man. But they are also vulgar. Profane and 
indecent words disgrace you. If you respect 
yourselves, you will not use such language, 
nor will you listen to it. 

—_>——_ 


A MARRIAGE INCIDENT. 


The Spirit of the Times of New York, 
vouches that the following story is true in 
every particular, strange as it may seem. On 
Thursday last, a wedding party arrived from 
the country, consisting of the bride and groom, 





the brother of the latter, and several friends. 
They put up at one of our public houses, and 


in the evening, the preliminaries having been 
all settled, and the clergyman in attendance, 
the ceremonies about to begin, when the groom 
manifested some dissatisfaction. The bride 
perceiving this, and being high spirited, show- 
ed as much independence as the lover. In the 
midst of the confusion which ensued, the bride- 
groom’s brother stepped up to the bride, and 
said, “since won’t marry you, I’ll have 
you myself, if you have no objections.” 

“None in the least,” said the bride, “I al- 

ways took you for a better man than your broth- 
er, and I amnow fully convinced of it.” 
The knot was at once tied, and much gratifi- 
cation was expressed at the finale of the affair. 
—_——@—_. 
A little girl inquired of her friend, who had 
passed her eighth year—* What causes the 
rain?” . To which the following beautiful re- 
ply was given:—*.The drops of rain are the 
tears shed by angels over the sins of the 
world.” 





“How long did Adam remain in Paradise 
before he sinned ?” said an amiable spouse to 
her loving husband. “Till he got a wife,” 
answered the husband, calinly. 


What city can swim ?—Cork. 














BY FANNIE. 

A little girl with a happy look, 

Sat slowly reading a ponderous book, 

All bound with velvet and edged with gold; 
And its weight was more thun the child could’ 
hold. 

Yet dearly she loved to ponder it o’er, 

And every day she prized it more; 

For it said—and she looked at her smiling moth- 
er— 

It said, “ Little children, love one another.” 


She thought it was beautiful in the book, 
And the lesson home to her heart she took ; 
And walked on her way with a trusting grace, 
And a dove-like look in her meek young face ; 
Which said just as plain as words could say, 
The Holy Bible, I must obey ; 

So mamma, [’ll be kind to my darling brother, 
For “ little children must love each other.” 


I am sorry he’s naughty, and will not play, 
Bat I'll love him still, for I think the way 

‘fo make him gentle and kind to me, 

Will be better shown, if [let him see 

I strive to do what I think is right; 

I will clasp my arms about my brother, 

And say, “ Little children, love one another.” 


The little girl did as her Bible taught, 

And pleasant indeed was the change it wrought, 

For the boy looked up in glad surprise, 

To meet the light of her loving eyes; 

His heart was full, and he could not speak. 

But he pressed a kiss on his sister’s cheek ; 

And God looked on the happy mother, 

Whose “little children loved eachother.” 
[Neal’s, Saturday Gazette. 





GRANDMOTHER'S FARM. 


My grandmother lives on a farm, 
Just twenty miles from town, 

She’s sixty-five years old, she says, 
Her name is Grandma Brown, 

She always wears a grey silk dress, 
Her kerchief is snow-white. 

Her mob-cap is so starched and clean, 
*Tis quite a pleasant sight. 

Her farm is very large and fine, 
There’s meadow, wood and field, 

And orchards, which all kinds of fruits 
Most plentifully yield. 

She has ten cows and many pigs, 
And horses too, and sheep, 

And turkeys, chickens, ducks and geese, 
And a parrot that can speak. 


They are so busy there, 

If mother would stay with me too, 
I'd like to do my share. 

I go out with the hay-makers, 
And tumble on the hay, 

They put me up upon the load, 
And home we drive away. 


I go into the pleasant fields 
And gather berries bright. 

They’ve many, many thousands there 
All fresh and sweet, and ripe. 

A pretty brook runs through the farm, 
Singing so loud and sweet, 

I sit upon the grassy bank, 
And bathe my little feet. 


A farmer I[ would like to be, 
They live so pleasantly, 
They must be happy while they work. - 
re so cheerfully. 
I think I'll save all that I get, 
And earn all that 1 can, 
And buy me such a pleasant farm, 
When I grow up a man. 
.[Youth’s Penny Gaz. 


GOOD ADVICE TO EVERY BODY. 
If wisdom’s ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care ; 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 





And how, and when, and where. 


Butter she churns, and makes nice cheese, | 
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